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the report of the Indlflduall:^e^Xearnlng'v for Adults 

(IliA) project reYlevs the history and^e^elopsent of the, 
Insitructlonaa systes and focused )0n the procedures, accoppllshsents, 
andVrieults of the ileld testing conducted diirlng 1971-72. Stressing 
■atiesatles and coMunlcatlon skills,, t e XtA systes leads the adult 
learner .to «pproxlsa tell ninth grade literacy* The satheiatlcs 
currfcttlui b«g4n»v4fiith nuieratlon-^place tralue and ends with ^ 
oeosetry- sea snreaentr^The-^isnnlcation /kills pro gras^ covers . 
decodfig or phonic a|ialyslsriiA^i»ritln#r «»a r«!adJ.ng skills. The 
folleving procedures are desc^lbcidi^ite .selection, satetiele 
production and di8tr»ibttti6n, the expii^ntal popalation, teacher 
tralnlnjb and diiiseilnAtioti tjichnlqtt^s* ^trsi^ the Adult Basic 
learning\Exasinatiod (AilE) , eva.luation res«lt«^ndiceted that 
sathesat^s instruction was amuati and that eotsiinieatlon skills « * 
Instructidn was suitable in sM of/tb4 eight areas. ^aiwd oa field 
t'esting data, the ILA currictlus iiaf been redeveloj^ed, tifacher 
training aaterials icccessfuUy ..detelo|?ed, and saterials production 
liproveaentUnitiateA. studentylnd^ teaciJlier questionnaires; ^aaple 
T!briir¥na~attW^^^ attended, (BW) 
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HISTORY OF PROJECT 



'Underlying basic education ie the assumption that only the literate 
adult can participate fully in present ^ay Anarican life. Literacy Im^ ° 
plies the ability to deal successfully with ^ variety of situations such 
as. completing appli9ations (e.g^i for JobSj, iusurancei loana, driver^s - 
licenses I etc 0 9 locating a specif^^c office or departvient in a large . ■ ^ 
building, recognizing the dlfferiance between a news article acid, an edito- 
rial in the local newspaper, reacting appropriately to letters Irelating 
to employment and to the school performances of one*8 child; the^list Qouid„, 
go on and on* Bi^oaden the concept of literacy to Include computational ^ 

ability sufficient for simple tasks such as developing a budget » performing 
♦ ' •» . . 

household carpentry, adjusting recipes, etc., and the nunber of such situa- 

tions is greatly increased. . " 



A survey of -functional reading ability among adults in 'the United 

states, revealed th^4% of the U.S. population 16 years of . age and older' 

(approximately. A, 649, OoU adults) suffer from serious deficiencies in func- . 

. •> • ' • • . — ■ ■ ■ 

tional- reading ability. Another 11% (apj^roximately I5,5'35«000 adults) "failed 

# , 

on more than 10% of the items; extreme effort would be required of this grdttt) 

• . . _ . ■ ...... ^ 

to respond to the printed word in real life situations.^ 



As educators have known for some ti^e, the need for Adult' Basic Educatioii 
in the United States is i^o great that only extensive effort and massive fund*' 
ing can erase the problem. 



■4 
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^The 1971 Matiorial i>lifl culty Index< A Study of timet ionitl Reading Ability 
in the U.S. Study done^TL^s Harrli^ and ^ioeiates for th« National Reading 
Center, Waihlngtoii, D*C.\ if Slo Doeuaent 1ter{)pduetion Serial #£^1^)57312. 

• ■ ■ V o • if ' 

\ ' . 



...^ The problem Is further compllcaced by the fact that although pre- 
literate or senKl^llterate aidulta may afiare approximately the same' liter- 
acy level, dlUCcrenccH lu chronoluglcul oge, aptitude, level of rootlvu^* 

I 

tlon, state of health (physical and tnental) , and Itfe experiences, aH com- 
bine to make each student junlque. 

. Anocher varlablie that must be recognized Is the teachlng/leaniing 

' . ■ / ' . • V • • ' ■ . ■ ' ■ 

situation Itself. Sftudents may attend adult education. classes of thetr 
own volition or as a condition of receiving public asslstiance or parole, 

^ 

Classes may be'-held In the comnunlty o^ as part of a program fo;: Instltii*- 

...... • V*. * . . ■ / ■ ' • 

tionallzed. adults • Studentrteacher ratio and the level of teacher com- 

• ■■ . ' . . . ' ■• ^ ■■ . 

petience differ widely ftom one situation to another. . / 



' . An Instructional program^* can able of responding to the range of "klf^ 

ferenees suggested above tmist be Individualized. T9 make \he ^best use of 

"■•1 ■ • ■ . • ■ . 

time and to maintain student -interest » it Is also necessary that each adult 

be taught only that which he does not alrea^°knW.. 



j,In responsie to the conditions outlined above. Individualized Learning 
for Adultts (ILA) has been designed by Research for Better Schools, Incv 

• ' . / . ■ ■ " 

(RBS) ttid Is now coiiq>leting Its^ third year of field testing. ' ■ ^ 

During flpcal year 1970| the Meva'ila State; Deaprtment of Education was 

/ ' 1 f " 

funded for the purpose of evaluating Individually Prescribed" Instruction 

(IPI) in Reading and Mathematics for use in Adult Basic Education. IPI ia 

an instruct imal system ^designed for use in elementary schools. Four majdr 

' • ' ' . ■ • ■■ 

goals were achieved: • 

♦ 

.1. IPI reading and mathematics programs (more than 8,000 pages) 
evaluated for use in Adult Basic Education- classes. 



2. .mnort revision of yoc^bulaihr and must rat ioi^s completed 



in two ABEL classes. 



3. Revised material tested 
A. Eyaluajtion completed and Teporte|d. 



I 



During the following year, °19 
syatem for use inl ABE classes. A 
iollowlng goals w4re achieved: 



1, kBS was funded to ^dapt the IPX 
;ot ai - revision w^s coiq>leted , and th( 



1. Curricul>um materials giveh wider field test with adults. 
^ Twenty-five sites used wiih 11500 students: disadvantaged; 
rurali utban, migrant; ma^e, female ;\young to old; black,^whit^. 



^Mexican-Aiaerican, Oriental Iridiai*; employed, lunjen^rloyed; voliin 
^ry, invipluntary atten<^anbec * ' ' ^ ' 



2. 

3. 
4. 



Inatructibnal materials ' refined and reduced inqLantity^ New 
decoding stegment written fo\r reading, and an audib^component 
a^dded. \ •■■ •■ T • r • , .1 r ^- 

Inual for teachers written. 
Evaluation Apmpleted \M repArteii. 



The first \ two 



yeare^ (70-71) did brihg iko foci^s definite advantages 
^ of utilizing an \indivi dualized instructional Vystem such aii lLA within \an 



ABIE; setting. These advantages were: 



V 1. 



A studeht can start in thja progrcb at\ any ti\ae ax^d 
wait f 01^^ the beginning of I a ^'session. V i 



not have to 



2. .^^^tudent\can attend daas at his convi^nience kndi never .hav6 to 



worry^boVt falling behlni . 



3. 



A student ian master^y^j^articular Wil^s without Vesting time 
on materiallB for whiqh lie ted^^^tithet ne^d nor Intiel^est. 

The student Vould transfer ^ from one ikiA center to InWher and 
^ still maintain |Contin«flty in moving siap^ 

5. At any time it is possible to determine the\ exact imoLt of pro- 



4. 



gress made by 
program 



ILA stiudent from the time 6f hie i^ntr^nce into the 



6. 



\ 



The direct int^stactibn between student arid telacher tesults in a 
more personalizeij learning si^fcuationv i 



Maximufif student self-reliance Is encouraged. After a^ short time 
in the program, roost students can proceed on their own and there- 
by enable the teacher to work with more students than the tra^ll- 
tional ABE, class would allow. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES FOR FY 72 



The objectives for fiscal year 1971-72 Were: ' 

. .. • . ' ■ 

1. ' Conduct a stringent field teat of the revised ILA Mathematics and 

Comnimlcatlon Skills program In a maximum of five ABE sites. 

2. Devaldp ILA teacher training materials and strategies. In this 
effort, use will be made of RBS^ considerable experience in the area 
of tether* training.^* ^; \ ,. 

""3. Establish a dlsseminati'on model for the ILA' system so that wider 
. distribution will be' assured. ILA teacher training institutes will 
.* be planned, for and a viable system for dist^jflbutf^pn qf ILA materials 
will be devised. 
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Procedures used to meet the foregoing objectives with the accoinplish- 
ments and results are described on the iollowing pages. As this third year is 
assessed, the conclusion has to be that Individualized Learning for Adults 
is making a contributiim ^o ttva goal of literacy for adults. 



IltAt AN IMSTrIjCTIONAL SYSTEM . 



■ \ 

. V 



yDeacrlptlon of ILA ' ^ . ■ ? . 

ILA 1*8 comprised pf a Mathematics program and a Communication Skills- • 
program* . Both sets of instructional mateYlala .are designed to lead a stu-^ 
dent to Approximately ninth gir«de lltieracy. The cvirrlculum consists of ' 
two carefully constructed continuums sequenced alon|^ two dimensions} area, 
and level. Both programs contain criterion.referenqed lests and validated 
procedures fot locating an individual in the continutiw of each discipline;'. 

'.'Once appropriately located, the ILA system permits the student t.6- progress 

■ '* V =■ ■ ■ ■ '• ' • . '\ . .■ . ■ ■- \ . ■ 
^^thcouigh the continuum at his own best pace. ' By means of a series of^.cri- 

.^^lon referenced tests,, he continues to demonstrate mastery of each per- 
formance objective until, he successfully completes the continuum, 

■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ . ' ' - ■ • ■ " " ' ' 

As a system for providing individualised Instruction for iidults, ILA 
includes ^ 



I ■ V 



1. Entrance Tests and 4i prescription technology designed to place 
learners in individually tailored instructional content. 

2. Pre-Tests to determine What thi learner alreadyjmow!,jibout-4:4ie 

content being taufl^t. - . -^ — 

^ ■ ■ . ■ .•■ 

3. Instructional materials bulU aroiind specified objectives for the 
content being taught. i 

4. Checkpo^ts in the cui^riculun to guide the learner in measurifng 
his indlyidual progress* 

5. Post-Tf sts to measuri the overall taastery of a unit of Instructloa.^ 

6. A management aystem /for teachers. . < ! ' 

7. Training Manual in the use of the instructional and Management 
system for teachers . 



A flow of the operation of ILA m^ be found on > age 7 < 



copy /IM/UBLE 
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>UA Matheroatics - ^ 



The areas o'f the iriathematlcs cont lnuufn iform a hierarchy that begins 

■' " V . _ - '• . . • 

with Numeration-Place. Value and ends vith G^onetry-MeasOreinen£ . ^Jilthln 
-each area the ieamlSig '^sequence ts specified by performance .o1)jec t Ives. 

Objectives are divided Into eight segments or levels, and arranged' ifx 

•• . •' • . . ■ . ■ - . 

' ' »• . 

ascending order of difficulty from A thsough H. 

• . V ■• ■ . . • 

The chart below displays the organizational pattern. The intersectilon 
6f . area and level is known as a Unit. and the numeral appearing' there in- 
dicates the 'number of behavioral objectives specified for that segment. . 

■ . • • . ' ■ - : LEVELS. ' 




/ AREAS 


A 


B 


C 


D ' 


E F G 


., H 


TOTALS 


Numeration-'Placfe Value 


12 


10 


6 


10 


$^ "8 . ; 4 


4 




AdditlQA^Siibtfaction 


\ 


9 


8 ' 


.14 


16 a 5 


2 




. Multiplicatloh~Diyl8ion 


0 


0 


H 11 


11 


10 y\Z 4 




51 


GeooMnr-Meaaurenejnt 


0' 


5 


7 


n 


. 10/ .12 .7 






^CTALS 


15 


24 ■ 


32 


47 




J* 


-238 



















Crlterldn referenced test^ i.iclutte Entrance Tests, Itoit Pre-Tes.ts, 
Unit Post-Tests and Skill Tests » Four Eniirance Tests ar^^ de^ilgned feb 



make a grpds evaluation o| each student's achievement in each artfa.. Each / 

*■ ' • ft ' 

test cbntains items ranging in difficulty from A through H. Twenty^nine " 

... . . • i * • 

Unit Pre-Tests and twenty-nine Unit Popt-Tests are available to evalijate 

in greater depth the learner's mastery of specific performance bbjgcti-vps. 

■ ■ . . • . •' *■ ■ ■■■ J.v - 

Two hundred and thirty-eight .instructional booklets, .one for each per- 

■ ■ . I ' ^ 

•formance objective, make lip the- Inst rucfcionalo-component. ^Students are pre- 

scribed learning activities until mastery is achieved. In each booklet are 

two evaluative instruments. Skill Test A and Sl$lli Test B, whife^ serve to 



moi^tor, the learner's progress through each, booklets 



ILA Comntmlcatlon Skills " 
. T^ere are three parts to this program: 

■•■ • v •• . ' • ■ ■ • ' ' ' ' ■ ' 

\* Decoding or phonic analysis, \ \ 

— '■ ■ " ■ ' ■ ' g ■ 

2. ' Handwriting, and 

' • ■ ■ • ' ■" V ■ " • 

3.. Reading Skills 

The first of these^ decoding or phonic analysis, concerns Itself largely ' 

with the somd synt^ol relatlonshl^ps of the English, language that have /re le-* 
• . ' .■ * ' ■ ' h 

vance* to reading... Seventeen criteria;! referenced tests, eighteen Instructional 

bo^lets and thrlty-seven cassettes containing both testing and teaching taipes 

take the teamer through this s^Anent. . 

' ' ' ' 

Fourteen handwriting booklets are available for students who wish to' im- * 
prove theiv handwriting. These booklet^jrroVlde models in cursive writing. 
The objective of this section of ILA Communication Skills is serviceable, * 
legible handwriting. ' 

Reading skills are oi;ganlzed into eight areas that form ^ hierarchy 
beginning with word recognition, A receding through c(Mnprehen$ion, and ending 
with study skills. Four levels qf difficulty (E thirough H) have heen deslg- 
nated* the chart below displays this organizational pattetn. >' ' 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



LEVELS. 



AREAS 


1?' 
E . 


F 


G 


H 


TOTALS 




1 




J 




11 
i J 


Vu c ubularyQevei opmen t 




2 


2 


2 


9 


tera I Compreliensiori ^ 


3 


4 


4 


1 


14 


Interpretive Comprehension 


A 


3 


5 


4 


16 


Evaluative^ Comprehension 


2 


2 


4 


3 


11 


Library Skills 


3 


2 


3 


4 


12" , 


Organizational Skills 


0 


3. 


3 


.2 


8 


Reference Skills 


5 




3 


2 , 


•14 


TOTAL . 


23 


24 


27 


•23 


'J7 



le nur.eral at the Intersection of each .'asea and le^ri Utidt'cateti the 
number of performance objectives specllEied for^that unit. 



Diagnostic Instniments ut 1 11 zlad Include: . 

1« Eight Entrance Tes which' sample the learner* Jl^j^erformanee in 
each level of the continuum. ' t 

2* 11 irty-on# Unit Pre-T^ts and thirty-one Unit Post-Tests which are 
availab^le for %6re pre.cise evaluation of the learner ^s mastery of 
the pei^fofmance -bbjec elves. ' 

* ■ ' .... ■ ' ^ *• ■ ■ 

^ .■ • • ■ . ' ' C : •■■ ■ 

lUnety-seven instructional booklets comprise the instructional compotient 

In each booklet two i^onitoring devites, Skill Te«t A and Skill Test offer 

evidence for making instructional decisions. 

ILA Revision 



During lY 72 / revisions in the curriculum' and procedures yere made 
base$l , on . weaknesses discoyered in the 1970-71 iniplementation of ILA. 
These included: 

1. Applications area of the Mathematics Program. 



2:. L^ls, i, J and K of the Communication Skills Program. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

\ n 



.1 * --w 



4 . ^ »>V 

. i. Tillies in the Communicat ion' Ski 1*18 Progitam. 

* f • , , ■ * 

.AH, n 

s NMinbut oi 1 0 mis needed li» track Htudent pi-onruMH 



. . The Applications area of the Math progtam was. withheld froift the 1971-72 
field test uDjill it could be revised^. AlithbuAh. this '"revision was not conn ; 

pleted until May, -1972 due to limited staff size, .it^is now ready to be 

- ■■ V • ■» . ■ „ > V '. ■ 

«dded tib .ILA- Math . In this area there, new are ,;one> Entrance Teat, seven Unit 

.y • m ' ^ .«■•■■ 

Post-Tests I gnd 44 instrucltional' booklets. _ . 



Levels I, J, and K of the Comnunlcation Skills program were al^d 
withheld pending revisibn. • These objectives-were rewritten and all testing 
and instructional materials at these levels in Structural Analysis, Vo- 
cabula^ Development, Library Skills, Organisational §kills, and Reference 

Skills were revised. This revision resulted in three Entrance tefita., ten 

, .' • .. ■■ ". 

lmitf*?re-Test8, ten Unit Posts-Tests, and twenty-five instructional booklets. 

•'^ . ■ ' ■ ■ .. . ■ ' 

Thfe- three conprehension areas at these levels were. not revised- for reasons 

made clear l^i the section of this report entitled "Reconyiendations. " 

■ . V • . ' ' "' ■ ■ . — . • - ■ ■ ■ : ■ ■ ■ 

'V . Teachers and students reported difficulty in understanding portions of 
the j:^ting and teaching tapes used in the decoding piece of Communication 
Skills. Wherjfe necessary thesd. tapes were re-recorded. 

■ , a • , ■ , ./ - •■: 

' Teacher feedback ^rom the field-test sites que^stioning tlie need for 

. ^ ' ■■ 

two forms to track student progress resulted in the combinatiott of the 

Entrancfi^roflJ^^an^^ Profile. The resulting profile was then* 

tried in one of the experimental sites knd found to be most helpful. It „ 

has been included in the revised training manual. 

. ■ ' ' \ . ' IS 



I • \ ■ ■ jMOCEDURES 

. The effort^ airoied at Mfi^llin^ the three major objectives of this 
project involved; / \! ■ \ '' ■ 

S lt;e| se lep t ioii and ^^*c rip i\ ion '. 
2v' Teacher training. 
\ \ 3* Dissemination techiilques 

/ ; i 

4. Evaluation. 



The desicrlptlon/ot the! sltetif, 'teacher training, and dissemination 

^ - / ' A' J '\ ' ■ • ■■: ■ ■■■■ 

techniques ijtay be fcjuhd- in/ thlsfsectlon.\ Since the evaluation was a major 

e undertaking! .^he jbbjectivesl, procedures and results^may be 



conf>r^fiensl\ 
fciund in the 



next\sectlon. 



Site Selectijon and Be8cripti( 



To conduct the II^A fie|[d test, RBS ^seleci^ted three sites representing 
diverse pop\|latlons £^d physical settings. Ei^ch of the sites had a commit- 
ment to implement IL^ and 'had used ILA in the A brief description o£ 



each of the slties is presented below. 



.V 



Site 



1 is an/ adult learning .tenter in an urban setting in New Jersey . 



It is loc^tpd in ^center city motor hotel, the basement of which has been 
converted tl) cl|s'stooms. The rooms are attractiva and pleasant, though not 
large'. Classes loeet five days a week from 9 AM to 3 PM and three evenings a 
week from 7 It o 10 PM. The educational emphasis is on passing the General 
Education Development (6ED) test and on English, as a second language. Students 



.at tM0 center ;are econoroicaHy deprived and have had only liraxted opportunity, 
for formal edupation. Many of the students receive public assistance since 
many are unemployed or have only low-paying j part-time jobs. Because of the 

limited space at this site, there were some problems with the shelving and re- . 

/, , . _ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ , 

trieval of ILA materials. . 

••• . ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . • ^ 

Site. //2 is in western Pennsylvania, also in a center city setting. It is 

I. • • . ■ 

located in a" building that was formerly a vocational high school. Academic, , 

vocational training, and ABE programs are presently housed in this building. . 

The ABE. prc^gr^m is conducted on the first floor utilizing space that was ^ 

formerly a, 'gynnasium. Students tend to be disadvantaged. Since a wide 

variety of j educational opportunities exist at this site, the AOO students in 

attendance are motivated to attend for many different reasons. Agencies which 

refer students to this site include the Veterans Administration, Work Incentive 

Program, Concentrated Employment Program, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Manpower ' 

Development Training, and Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation Classes meet 

daily friim 8:00 AM to A:30 !PM Monday through Friday. 

Site7fi3| is "in Clark" County , Nevada, ILA was to be imp lemented^in three ABE 

classes!, each located in a different facility, each operating in the evenings. 

■ ■ ' t , - . . ■ •. . ■ ' 

As will be explained later, circumstances prevented the implementation of the 

\ - ' 

^1971. e<](ition 6f ILA in the ABE classes. These classes, however, did continue 
to use the 1970 edition^ ~^ — . . , 

•. ' . • ■ ' ..»'.. ■ ' .i\ . . , 

■ 1 * . ^ : ' . • 

All three sites (#1,2,3) had used the 1970 edition of ILA last year and 

( • • . ■ ■ ■■ • ■ ■ ■ 

were enthusiastic about- the prospects of using the 1971 edition. 



Materials Production and Distributio n. 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■ 

ILA funding for fiscal year 1971-72 was approximately one-half of that 

requested. In the funding proposal. This funding cutrback created serious 

'problems for the entire ILA workscope, especially In regard to the production 

and; distribution of materials, and t|ils needs to be explained In detail. 

, ■ .\ ■ ' . . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . '■ . ' " ; 

.A necessary pre-condition for the successful completion of t1he ILA, . « 

workscope was that the Instructional materials would be produced In sufficient 

quantity, within cost constralnst, and be distributed to the participating - 

sites on time* When the original funding proposal for fiscal year ,1971-72 . 

was prepared, it *;as firmly believed Chat this pre-condltldn would be meT. 

Based on its experience with Government Services Administration (6SA), 

which was to dp the printing, RBS had calculated the cost and time of producing 

massive quantities of materials. When the funding cut-back came, RfiS reduced 

the quanity of materials and prorated the0^o8tf of productibn on tfie basis of . 

,. • ' ^ ' ^' . ■ • ■ 

that reduction. RBS then discovered, after much work, that GSA I9 advantageous 

in the printing of materials oi^ly when hu|e amounts must be printed... When the 

. ■' ' ' 

bids came back from 6SA for the prl^nting of the reduced amount, RBS learned 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ■■ ...... 

that it did not have sufficient funds to cover the printing' coil ts as projected 

by GSA. In other words, the budget could not cover the cost of printing the 

minimum amount of materials desired by RBS to conduct a field test. The net 

"tesuit of this was . that a material production problem of great magnitude was 

created«''|v ' '^'""^^ 



In an attempt to accomodate the funding cut-back, each of the three 
ait^s agreed to reduce their experimental pl^ula^ to Jift^ (50) ABE 
8tu4ents who would use the 1971 edition of ILA Mathematics and Communlca- , 
tlon Skills. After exhausting other printing alternatives, RBS raadg the 
following arrangements for the printing of the materials: 

Site #1 had Communication Skilis. printed for its own use through a ' 

• Regi'tonal Educational Improvement Center. 

" '. . ■ ■ . ' ' ' ■ 

Site //2 agreed to print Communication Skills and Mathematics for it's 
own use, and. Mathematics for Site //I, \ 



J- 



Sl£e //3 agreed . to pript both Comiminlcatlon SkUls arid Matfhe^^^ 
its own use, ' ^c^^ . 



\ 



-Ali^n^f these ^yrangements were not satisfied within the cost and time 
constraints put on by RBS, Eatimates of printing capability were overly 



optl«Bi8tic, and prlntlhg; took much longer -th^ Uad been anticipated. In 
tjhe 5ourse,of printinig ;ILA Mathematics, Site //2 found its collating Equipment 
\^ ■ ltia^e<|uatie. ,Wh^n its press broke down Just as Mathemaiics was cpnpleted^ 

Site //2 decided that it was be^t not to tackle Communication 'Skills. As a , 
f.. result, only Mathematics was implemented in Site //2,. and bew 

Math production , Site Jl was unable to start ILA Math until May * 



1^ 
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Printing problems plagued Site //3 also. Its Coordinator of Ad^lt Edu-r 
cation, had on hand an adequate supply of the 1970 edition of ILA Which he 
continued. to use. Four levels (E-H) of the 1971 edition Comnunlcatioh Skills 
were delivered to him in January, 1972, but he decided to wait for the de»- 
cpding material (A-D) before implementing Communication Skills. The decoding 

segment of ILA Coinmunlcatlon Skills and the total Math program did not arrive 

■ ■ ■ ' . K.>. ' . ■ . , ■ ■ 

at Site, //3 until Afjiril. Since its ABE classes close for the sumner on May 30, 
the Coordinator decided not to use the experimental program until the 1972-73 
school year* 



The Experimental Population 



A« Students 



• i ' .. ■ ■ 

, As a result of the printing and distribution problen»„ described above, 

the expetimental population was reduced from the expected 150 to 101 ABE 

stucfents.. Of the 101 students, 19 came from Site #lV 70-froiiLSite #2 and 

12 irom Teachers V College.^ Of the total, 64 were male^ and 47 female; 54>^ ^ 

• «■ ■ ■ ' ■ " ' ' * ' .. . ^ 

—.1 * ' • * . . . ' 

were black, 47 white, one oriental, and nine "other"; and 69 were.'youngfer than 
31 years i 36 w6re 31 years old or older, and six declined to report their age. 
Table I, page 18, displays the populationvby age, race, and sex. 



. The amount of fQrmal. schooling for the experimental population ranged 
fr«|DL grade three to college graduate.:. The greatest cluster occurred at grade ' 



ten, which 28, studerits reported cpnpletlng. .Table II, page J9 displays the 
last school grade completed according to race and sex. 

Tw^hty-three students were employed, full or pirt-time, Taiae lll, page 
20, gives the titles of the Jobs that they held according to race and sex. 

,B , Teachers 



' Biographical information obtained from the six male and five female ABE 
teachers showed seven white, three black, and one not indicating his race. . 



' Due to the elimination of Site #3, Clark County, Nevada, as ,an expiorimental 

site, the students from Teachers' College, Columbia were added to the expetimental 
population* 



V 



.'V -v. 



Four teachers 'weve less than 30 years old, six Between 30 and 391, and only 
one on the AO-49 year age group. All 11 teachers were college gradui^tes; 

■•. .• ■ . •■ "■ . ■ . ■ ■ U A" \ • 

ten had. less than four years experience in adult education and on^ ha^ less 
than eight. This information is. displayed In Table IV,,page 2vl. 
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21 



1 



19 





TABLE II ^ 
lORMAL EDUCATION OF, ABE FOPUUTION 



Qrade . 
Conrpletcd^^ . 


Black 




Ltc 


OTHER . 


. TOTALS' 


Maid 


>'^roale 


• llale ' 


5emale 


3 ■ - • 


1 










.1 


• 6 


1 


1 ' 




I 




3 


7 


2 


1 






1 


4 


8* • •* ' 


4 




V 3 


1 




10 


9' 




2 




7 




19 


10 




4 


' 11 




2 


28 


11 


. 6 • 


9 


4 


1 


1- •. 


21 


, n / r . 




2 


1 


1 


1 


'5 










■ t 


1 


' '1 . .V 


not reported 


6 , 


.3 


4 


2 


3 


18 


Totals; 

... 


30 ~ 


.24 ' 


30' 


' 17 


9 


' 110 



(1 Malp Oriental Student ^ College Graduate) 
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TABLE IV 

BIOGRAPHICAL tNlTORMATION FOR 11 ABE TEACHERS 
. YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Degree Held is Given Bea|.de Years of Experience 



Chronological 
Age Span * 


Race No 


t Given 


X Black 


Willi 




^ ^lalc 


Female 


Male X, 


Female 


Male. ' 


Fcmlile 


> 20-29 


y 

t 


-'^ • 






M(BA) 


1-2 (BA) 
0-1 (BA) 
O-l(MA) 


^k' i . ' — 

30r39 ^ 


1-2(BA) 




O-l(MA) 


3-4 (BS) 


0-1 (BA) 
2-3(BA) 
O-l(BA) 


i 


40-49 








4-8(BA) 
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• . . . . / ■ • ' ■ • 1 • . . •. 

Other ILA Sites ^ \ ) 

The 1970-71 field test of ILA took place in 25 sites. ' When funds 
were reduced for the 1971-72 field test,, the number of sites was re-- . 
duced f torn 2i to threev^ However, .many of the additional si^ep did con-' . 
tinue to Implfement ILA at their own eixpense and provide RBS wftK evaluation 

data. The other siteb which provide^ data to UBS were: ; 

• ' f . ' ^ ' 

• U Threie correctional institutions, ' ° . ' 
^ 2\ ABE class, at Teachet8Vqollege, Coluiii)ia University, and' 

3.\ Three remedial edtToation programs for secondary studbnta. 



0 



Reports/from each of «he thtee situations will be presented in the' 

Evaluation section of this report, - • 

/ ■ • . ■ " . ' ■•• • ■ ■ 




Teacher Xtalntng . > . 

Oiice the 'sites ha^ been identified and the individual ce sponsible, for/; 

• ■• .ft * 

the implementation of ILA at each site had Indicated a willingness to coop- 
erate with RBS in this effort, the pr;Lority was teacher training. ; Basic 
training materials prepared were a manual of ILA operational and rjesearch i 
procedures and a volume of demonstration materials Including some charts [ 

and diagrams for use with arf ovferhead projector; 

• .. • • ■ • ■ . • ■ ■«..." . . • • • 
. ■ •" ' ' ' , ■ • '.• ■ ■ ■ •. 

^ite #1 had access to a Regional Educational^mprbvement Center. 
Through thA cooperation of this regional group, the Director of ABE. in ^he 
StaU Department of Education, and BBS, it was decided that all o^the ABE ■ 

sites in the southern part, of that state would use ILA. I» ^owever, only Site J 

■ ' ' , ' *■ ' 

was to supply the exf^erimental population and receive direct assistance \ 
from RBS. -^To direct the training activities, the Regional Center employed 
a coordinator who organized training sessions and visited all sites in. that 

* 

state on a regular schedule. This cootdltiator was a most able man» an ele^-* 

mentary school principal whose school was using Indlvidup'^ly Bresctlbed In- * 

* ' , ■ . ^ ' . * r:: • . . • ■• 

St ruction. All ILA teachers from chls >rea attended training sessions .during 
the first week of Nbvenber. Staff members from RBS were directly involved 
In planning and carrying out these training sessions. 

■ ■' . . "f^^ 

The RBS Director, of the ILA Project assumed the responsibility^ ftfir traln«* 

' ■ " ). ■ ■■ ■ ^ ' ■ :,>; 

Ing sessions at Site #2. Xwo teachers were trained and tttf RBS Dliecboy^ssls- 



ted in the first week of implementiftion of ILA Math. 



^ ■,. 
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The Coordinator in Sire'//3 had worked with ILA since:*> its inception 



• 0 « 



and therivtoro wished to train the tea'chers at, that Ait&y Again since 

■ ' ■> . * ■ ' ■ 

, Site '#3 did M(U Imp km* n I t1u«' 1971 ttdltlon, no estlmiitv o_f irnlntnK huco.whh 

■ * 

'can be made. All data received from this site pertained to thia 1970 edition 
of "ILA ana there £or($ was discarded. . \ . 



' RBS ,sta£l meinbers offered consultative help to Site H dn0^ite H. 
In bQth sites tea^cher ccmfort seemed high. Teachers were always eager ^to 
discuss their work and often offered -^u^estion^ for improving ILA. Occa- 
sionally each consultant found it necessary to reinforce ILA procedures. « 
'The Head Administratpr at each site escpressed satisfaction with training 
' Procedures • - ^ . '\ ^- ^ 

r ■ ^ • ■ . . - 

After .the training was completed, it was decided to rewrite the ILA 

manual and to combine the rewritten version with the supplementary volume.' 

* ■' - - . ' 

The new training volume includes a comprehensive description, operations 
and objectives of the Mathematics and Commtmicatioi\ Skills Programs, direc- 
tions for administering and examples^ of diagnostic instruments, -and forms 

for inventory control. Utiliziifg these materials, teacher training can be 

.. * ' ■■ ' ' ' . ■ .' • ' ■ V •• , 

completed in two d'ays. - A field trial of this new version was conducted in. . 

Jyly, 1972, with fifteen ABE Instructors. The results were a successful* 

» smdrbth implementation of the program. ■ T * * 



Dissemination Techniques 



At the start** of ^h6\ ILA project in iS?©', the assi^taftce of^^all fifty states 



was^apuglht to cooperate in the development' of ItA. Twelve states responded 
80, positively that a system of nationwide ABE lUtes was established. The 
success of these sites was inftirmally conmuniaited and as a consequence!, 
approximately 350 aites^inquired about JLA for their own use. it would be : 
relatively easy to fiill all these requests and establish a functioning ILA 
dissemination program once the iaaue of printing and^iatribut ion. is resolved. • 
It had been, planned to utilize the twelve cooperating at atea to set-up dem- 
onstration sitea^ i>ut lack of funding made thia impossible for fiacal year 
197.1-72. " . . 

' k ■ ' ■■' ■' ■ ■ — ■• ••• ■ 

v^r -^d:^^^,'' ■ \ ■■ • . . ■ 

Prior ^o the eatabliahment of a diaaemlnation network, the major prob^ 

lem of printing and diatribution had to be aolved. With the purpoae of ^ , 

finding a publlaher to print and dia tribute ILA materiali in Mathematica and 

*CoiiiBunication Skilla, RBS waa hoat at a ^ubUahera' Maeting on January 25, 1972. 

At thia meeting, ItA Mathematica and (Jonmunication Skilla pro grafl» were pre- 

seated and copies of a Request for Propoaala. were diatributed. A Hat of pub- 

liahera* repreaentatives attending the "meeting and a copy Of the Request for 

Proposals are included in Appendix A. Although conversations are still In 

progcess, to date nothing decisive has resul,ted from the meeting* 

. <» ' . ' ' . • ' ' / . . ■ * ^- ■ 

If a publisher is willing to print and distribute ILA materials , a 

. >i88emlnat ion plan could be initiated. The first atep would be to conduct 
■ ■ "■" ■ . , ^ ' ' ' ■ ' • . 

national teacher training involving two ten day institutes in diffetent parts 

of the country. Participants would be the decision-making adminiStratora of 
Adult Btelc Education with a maximum of two per state tralniiig institute or on6 
hundred participants. The outcomes of the instltiite could be one hundred dem- 
onstration centers in the fifty states. Eadi administrator would make a 6o««dt 
nant to incorporate the ILA programs in a single school or district basis. 



EVAtUATIpN 

I. 

The deislgn of the overall evaluation of the project Included the fol- 
lowing objectives: / , v ^ 

1. To describe experimental sites and population.' 

2. To determine whether/the scope of ILA was broad enough: to ' X 
serve the needs of ^e experimental jpopulationi 

♦ ^ 



1. * To determine the date and amount of progress of students 
working in the tyo programs. 

4. To determine if Students using ILA are prepared to pass the 
General Education Development (GED) Test. 

5. To appraise the student's at citude toward ILA materials and 
procedures . , .. 

6. To id«ntify Sections oif the programr needlng revision. 

7. To keep abreast of Evaluation studies conducted at other sites. 



'4t. . 



The information needed for the evaluation of ILA wa8|collected in the 
following manner: 

1. At each site the administrator was asked to complete a form 

describing the site (See Appendix B, page 1). 

' * ■ . . . ■ . 

2. Each teacher was asked to complete the "Teacher Biographical 
Information" form (See Appendix B, page 2) . . 

* * 

3. Students were asked to complete (with teacher assistance when 
necessary) thfi "Participant Information" form (See Appendix B, 
page 3) . . 

4. At the ehd of 30 hours of* work, teachers were asked to send to 
RBS a copy of the ILA Entran.ce Profile and a Periodic Profile 

. Record for e^ch student. (Jee Appendix B, pages 5, 6, and 7). 
. These recordii wer« designed to provide Information i^elative to ^ 

the rate and amount of student progress through the conHinuums. 

5. All users of ILA '^material were encouraged to use the Error an(j(, 
Problem Repoi^t 'as often as desired (See Appendix B, page 8).~' 
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6* \ Teachers were asked to use the Termination form as needed 
(See Appendix B, page 9). 

Teachers were asked to administer the Adult Basic Learnins^.^ 
Examination (ABLE) test to ABE students, Th^ letter asking 
that this test be administered contained the following In- 
struction: ^ 

Students working at Levels A-D (inclusive) take 
Level ' • 

Students working at Levels E up take Level II/ 
Please haVe students complete the infbinnatloh on 
the small white sheet stapled to the front page of each 
booklet. Each student should also write his name, date 
of first sittting for the test, and his teacher's name 
on the back page of this booklet # Beside Group please 
have him enter the total number of hours that he has' 
worked in the ILA programs* 

Students working only in ILA Communication Skills 
iWill take Vocabulary, Spelling and Reading sections only* 
\ Students working in ILA Math will take Computation 
i|ind P^roblem Solving only. 

Students working in both ILA programs will take the . 
whole test. ■ 
\ V Tests will be scored at this office. Please send 
c(i(mpleted tests back as soon as possible. 

8* Tekchers were asked to administer a **Student Questionnaire.^* ^ 
InWder to avoid any reading problem, teachers were asked to 
r^ead the questions aloud and have each student answer each 
qbe.ation by circling **y^s** or **no"/on a response sheet (See 
AppeWi^^^^^ pages 10 and 11) . 



Results 



A* Suitjabl 



lity \of ILA to Experimental Population 



The first step In evaluating studeKit progress In ILA was to determine 
whether the scope ot ILA was broad enough to serve the needs Vf the popula 



tioh of this 



project 



MST COPY W/iiUBiE 

Criterion referenced entrance tea,ts are administered to each student 
prior to Instruction/ Entrance tests present the student with items that 
sample the behaviors designated for each level of four contlhuums In XLA 
Math and nine continuums In Communication Skills # A separate score Is com- 
puted for each unit of each continuum. A student who correctly completes 
between;/ 20 and 80% of the Items In a unit Is considered **placed/* ready to 

receive Instruction, In that unit. A student who achieves a score of 80% 

i ■■/■■■ ■ • ' . 

or hlghier l^a unit Is said to have achieved mastery of . that unit. 

* . . " ■ ' ■ . ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ . ^ . ■ ' 

■ ■ ■ > . . 

Entrance scores were available for 46 students In Communlici&^lon Skills . 
Slte^Jfl_4>rovided Information" for 35 of the 46 sl:udents. The data for the 

Other 11 st;udents came from Teachers* College » Columbia University^ which ^ 

operated an evening ABE class offering ILA Math and Communication Skills In 
conjunction with, their Life Skills. Program. Further description of the. 
Teachers' College site is given in the section Ott^er Evaluative Data / 

* 6 . . . ■ ' . ' . . ' 

Of this gr<oup of .46 students » 20 (43^) placed In the decoding segment/ 
Students Jtestlng into decoding do not take entrance tests in the remaining 
"continuums; so mastery of decoding becomes the prerequisite for each con-^ 

• o ' ■ ' . I . • 

^ ■ I ■ I • 

tlnuum displayed in Figures .1, 2, 3, and 4* Further examination of those 
Figures shows that one student demonstrated mastery of the entire Vocabulary 
Development continuum^ two of Literal Comprehension ^ and two of Organisational 
Skills. In. both Structural Analysis and Vocabulary Development a high pro*-, 
portion of students placed at level H (23.3% in SA and .34 . 9% in VO) . There Is 
no adequate room for growth in the comprehensions, Literal, Interpretive, and 
Evaluative, and in the Study Skills, Library, Organlisatlonal, and Reference. 
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To co:nclude, In Structural Analysis and Vocabulary Development, some , 
students tested so close to the end of^hese areas tliat extenislon bb&mZ 
desirables All other CopAunlcatlon Skills areas were shown to be appropriate 



for this test population . 



Entrance scores were avallahle for 76 ABE students in Mathematics. 

Scores for 65 studei^s came from Site fll2 and the Teachers' College, Columbia 

University, site provided data for 11 students. No student demonstrated 

mastery of a Ma^h continuum. Students, were dispersed throughout, the continuum 

with the greatest numbers clustering as follows: A3. 4% at B level cf'Numer- 

ation-Flace Value, 26. 3X at E level of Addit ion-Subt. taction, 69. 8Z at C level 
' / ' " . . ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ - ■ . " ■ 

bf ttultjipllcatlon-Dlvlsion, and 56.6% at C level of Gedme try-Measurement , . 

, /: .• . ■■ ■ . 

Figure 5, 6, 7, and S^lsplay-entrance Information for all 76 students. It 
can be readily seen that 'the range of ILA Math was adequate for these etu- ^ 
dents. ' , 
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FIGURE 5 IIA M/ITHEMATICS : ENTRANCE STATUS OF 76 ABE STUDENTS 
" Numeration-Place Value, 
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FISSURE, 7 > ENTRANCE sItATUS OF 76' ABE SJTtJDENTS 
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After determining that the Instructlbnal program was iBui table for uae 

,. ■ " • . ' - ♦ • 

with the test populations, the next piece of information sought was how far 

V ■ .0 . ■ . . . • 

• ■ - ■ • .... ' ■ 

^ndr hoW fast werei' students able to move through «aeh continuum^ 



.^1 ■ . . 

Communication Skills . Each level was given a numerical equivalent A-1, 

B-2, C-a, D-A, M-5, E-6, F-7, G-8v H-9, H-10. Mastery appears twice, once 

-at t;he cl^tse of the decoding segment and again after level H. The ent^rance 

level, "the number of hours worked in the program, and the last Itivel worked 

were recorded for each student for whofii all three pieces p£ Informsttion were 

available .° If all three pieces of information were not av«(llable, the data 

were not used. For ti^is reason the N for each area such as FA 'or SA^ varies 

from either 34, 27, or 26. Of the students comptising the N of 34, 24 were 

from site #1 and ten Were from the Teachers' College site. Of t^e students 

comprising the N of 27, 17 w^re from Site #1 and ten were firpm teachers'^ 



ege. The H of 26 represents 16 from Site.^1 and again ten from Teachers 

• >^• ■ •■ ■ ■ !-'^' ■ ; ■■ 

College. ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ / '■ ■. ' 

From the '•^ data an averagfe entrance level, an average closing level, 
and an avisrage number of hours worked were computed. Figures 9, 10| and 11| 
report these data. The data revealed that the students did progress through 
the areas of ILA Communicatioh Skills at a fairly even rate with an average 
of approximately 1.5 levels in all areas per 33 working hours. 



Mathematics . Each level of the Math continuum was a i so given a numerical 
equivalent:' Arl, C-3, D-4, .F-6, G-7, H-8, M-9. The entrance level, 
the number of hours worked In the program, and the last level worked were re- 
corded for each student for whom all three pieces of Information were available. 

* ' ■' ' 

The N»pf 65 was the same for all areas In Math. Of these students, 55 were 

•■- * ' ■ . 

from Site ^2 and ten from Teachers* College. From this data an average entrance 

level, an average closing level, and an average number of hours worked were 
computed. Figure 12 reports these data which revealed that students did prog- 
ress through the Math continuum at a fairly even rate, an average of approx- 
imately 2. 5A levels In all areas per A5.5 hours of work. 

C. , General Education Development (GED) Test 

/ • • . ■ . ■ ... 

' ' ' 4 

In fiscal year 1970-71 Site H reported that 82 ILA Matti and Communication 
Skills students" took the GED test and 64 or 78? passed It. li^ fiscal year 
1971-72 Site #2 \xied only lU Math. Fifty students took the GB^ test, and 46 
or ^2Z passed the Math portion of the stest. This seems to support the pt'emtse 
that the ILA Math Program prepares students for the Math skllls.needed for the 
GED. ^ ' ^ " ' , ■ 

D. Student Evaluation of ILA ' . 

. . ' ■• . _ ■ • ' • 

To appraise the students' attitude toward ILA materials and pxocedures, 
questionnaires were administered to 71 ABE students-. The questionnaire can ' 
be found In Appendix B. An analysis, of. the response Is presented below. 
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Questions 2, 8, an4 10 were Intended to ascertain the comfort level of 

students using ILA: » 

99% thought thj^ tKey were really learnihg. 
^ 97% thought tihat they got help whenever they needed it. 

54% thought that all students f^ouId«profit from the ILA system. 



Four pairs of questions were designed to estimate the student's ind&pen- 
dence as a learner: < • ^^-^ y..^.,...^.^. 

1. Questlaiaid 1 and 5. Although 93% said that it was easy to find the 
booklet that, they wa{ited» 77%*wanted the teacher to give It 4:o them, 

2. Questions 3 and 7. 89% thought tl)at workin^g alone was useful, and 

\ 89Z reported that they did not work alone too much; / 

'3. Questions 4 and 9 dealt wjLthws«If-s coring. 77% reported that they 

liked to correct their own work, but 42% believed that people often • 
chUat 'ij/hen . self ^scoring* 

. 4. Questions 6 and ^ were concerned with attitudes toward self^- 

prescribing. Only 40% lik^d to prescribe for themselves* and 93% . 
beliibved that the teacher should prescribe for them. 



Questions 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 sought tp discover whether or not 
directions in the Instructional bpojklets and the cassettes were, perceived as ' 
helpful^ 100% said that they could read the directions on the Hath booklets 

and 96% said that they could understand them. 100% said that they could read 

■ ' ' < ' ■ • . ■ • . ■ • .. ■ ■ 

directions in the Communication Skills booklets cthd 91% could understand them. 

..*■>' 
91% found the Communication Skills cassettes helpful. * 



Of the 71 AB£ students responding to this questionnaire, 28% wore glasses 
when reading and 73% had had their eyes tested within the last two years. 
Table V reports these data completely. 
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TABLE V , 
.RESPONSES TO STUDENT QUESTIONNAliRE 



N«71 



Question 



No. of "Yes" 



Responses 


1 


66 93% . 


2 


70 99% 




7 10% 


A 


' 55 77% 


5 


55 77% 


6 


28 40% 


7 


63 89% 


8 


54 76% 


9 


30 42% 


10 


69 97% 


11 


66 93% 



N-71 
Vision 



17 
18 



No. of "No" 
Responses ' 



No . of Students 
Not Responding 



5 7% 

1 1%' 
63 89% 
16 23% 
14 20% 
42 59% 

8 11% 

'16 23% 

39 55% 

2 3% 
•5 7% 



1 1% 



52 73% 
20 28% 



■ - A' ' 
• ■ \ .. 

19 27% 

50 71% . 



2 

.1 

1 

2^ 



3% 

1% 
3% 



N-55 - 
(Kath Only)' 

,13 


' / 
55 100% 
53 96% 


1 4% 

V 




V N-ll 








"b.S. Decoding ^ 








Only - 






.- -t* 


-•• * ■ . .,14 ■ 


10 91% 


1 9% 


J 


N-23 " 
C.SrE-H 

, Only * 

•; 15 

^ ",16 


'23 100% ' 
21 91% 


1 4.5% 


ol„ ^ ^ 

*. 

) 

1 4.5% 



1 1% 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



A6 



E. Correlation of ILA and ABLE 



/ 



It was thought that, objective data confirming or negating the scale of 
difficulty within the ILA Math and Communication Skills programs would be one 
means of Identifying those sections of each progr.am In need of rewriting. A 
standardized, test of basic learning designed especially for adults could 
provide such data. • . 



The Adurt Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) published Ih 1967 by Harcourt, 
Br^ce and World, Inc. was iised. This Is "a battery of testa designed to 
measure the level of educational achievement among adults. Although the 
examination Is designed for use with a«5ults and' consists 'of Items With adul^ ' 
.content, It may be used to assess achievement as low as first grade. "f ABLE 
consists of two batteries. Level I (grades 1-4) and Le\igl It (grades 5-8). 
Six scores are obtained from eath level: Vocsbulary* Reading, Speiung, 

K . ' ' ' 

Arithmetic Gomputationi Problem Solving and Aifithmetlc Totals This 4s essen* 
tlally a power test since students may use as much time as'.they need despite 
approximate times given In the handbooks 

. ,ABLE was administered to students who had worked In ILA for 15 hours or 

" ■ • ' /. ....... : 

longer. ILA Communications^ Skills students took the fl.rst three tests: ' 



1 



BJom Karlsen, Richard Madden, and %rlc f*. Gardner, ABLE Handbook, 



Lever I and Level II (New Vork: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc.., 1967), p. 3. 
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CORRELATION OF ILA AND ABLE 







Number of 










Students 


T 






Vocabulary 


u 

54 


.45 






Reading 


54 

* 


.62 




ABLfe 


Spelling 


52 


.66 


/ ■ S 


Level I 


Computation . 


83 


.03 






Problem Solving 


82 


-.08 






Arithmetic Total 


83 


-.03 





ABLE 
Level II 



Vocabulary 
Reading 
Spelling 
'Computation 
Problem Solving 
Arithmetic Total 



164 

164 

165 * 

107 

107 

107 



.34 
.22 
.40 
.44 
.38 
.45 



1^ 
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Vpcabulaxy, Reading, and Spelling. Those working in ILA Math took the last 
three testa: Computation, Problem Solving, and Arithmetic Total. 

■.•"*. * 

• ■ . * ■ • • . - ■• ■ * . . c. 

' • ^ " . . • " ■ ^ ^ 

The level of ILA at which the student was working was the determining 
factor in deciding which level of ABLE should be administered • Students work^ 
ing in Levels A-D (inclusive) were given ABLE Level I. All others received 
ABLE Level II. Table VI reports the correlations obtained.. Correlation 
between the level at which students are workitig ILA and their performance on 
^ABLE is evident in the 'strong positive correlations for ILA . Communication 
li^s and for IIA^^^^^^ E-H. However, the negative coefficients of 




»lation obtained for ILA Math levels A-0 and ABLE Level I are. puzzling. . 
Th6 restricted range in ILA and extended range in ABLE may have ilifluenced the 
coefficient of correlation derived. On the basis of this evidence, analysis 
of items on^ABLE Level I and in ILA Math levels A-D will head the agenda, for 
future curriculum development. . ' 

\ « » • * , ■ * 

F. Other Evaluative Data 

In , the description \f the project setting, it was stated that more than 
the three experimental slt^ had used-^ILA during the past year. ' These sites 
consisted of 5 ABE centers , \\ Regioilal Opportunity Centers, 5 secondary achopls 
6 correctional institutions an4\2 Opportunl.tles XnduiBtriallzation Cei^ters (OIC) . 
RBS was in contact witK aome of tt^ese additional if i tea, and through this 
contact further evaluative^ata on ILA were generated* An exaiiple of this wiis 
the data received from %hib ABE class' ttt ttfachers-' College, ,ColuBA>ia University 
which was previously reporj:ed in this do\ument. "^Is sectibn attempts to * 
present additional findings from those si us. 



— Achievement 

""""^■^^ — , ■ ■' . - I' 
Site #2 did a small study with 100 ABE students, 50 in iLA Math and 50 

in a tradiUonal Math course. Xn using the Metropolitan Achievement Test, the 

average' entty score for the 100 students was 4.7 (Ath grade 7th month). After 

100. hours of ins tiJtaction the students in ILA scored on the average ^6. 2- and the 

, other group scored 5.8. After 200 hours of instruction the ILA studenit scored 

^ 7.8 and t)ie other group scored 6.6, again using the Metropolitan. 



A- 



Entry After 100 hrs. ' Alter 200 hrs, 
ILA . . .4.7 6.2 ^ 7.8 

Other r.7 5.8- 6.6 

Motivational Value of ILA 



ILA Mathematics was implemented in a correctional institution. In this 
particular institution inmates are permitted to attend certain academic courses 
on a Volunteer basis. Ordinarily tliie drop-out rate from volunteer courses 

* ^ -, ' 

is about 70%. Of the 2& -students who began the ILA Math, only 1 dropped out. 
When a drop-out rate is reduced from 70% to 5% the change is dramatic enough 
to demand attention despite the small number, in the group. Since ILAiWas 

the only change that could be identified, it would seem that the members of 

.' ■ • • • ' ' '. ' \ ■ 

this group perceived ILA as, meeting ^helc needs. \ 

. •• ■ . . ■ . ■ . ' ■ . • . ■ • i ■ 

- . ■ ■ ■ • ■' . 

Twelve students participated in an inner' city adult basic, education class 

' • ■ " "• ' " ' ' . • ■ ' 

held at Teachers' College. Al^ of the males an4, all but' two 'Of the females. 

had been drug addicts* Of these twelve only two dropped otit. One of these 

drop-outs wiia remanded to a correctional institutiont the (^ther moved a>tay» 



.1 ♦ 



i' 

.it 
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$en of the above students entered IL'A in the decoding segment. Of 'these, 
ten, one mastered the total Conununlcatlon Skills program and c^^jriSht; mastered 
decoding and moVed well Into the skills segment. Gains. In ILA were ! computed 

for the93 students: gains froiu 6t13 units in Math and 43-31 units in Communi- 

■'''•■»* ■ . ' . ■ • 

cation Skills were tepor;ted ajEter 60 wording hours.. 

■ ' • ■ ■ , ■ ■ , \ ' ■ ' v'.-^- '■■ ' 

The a^ abdve lend' 'substance to the informal observations, 

of teachers and administrators that UJi permits 'students to understand the 
nature of the. task that .they are about to undertake « The learning tasks are ' 
l^ercelved as possible of accomplishment » and so students^ tend to work 'purpose^ 
fully and find their efforts quite rewarding. 

ILA as a Remedlatlbn Tool for Secondary? StudentiB e ^ILA was ^sed In several ' 

settings In Nevada: a cprrectlonal Instltutlpn for boysi an after-school 

• • .. . ' ' ^ ■ 

tutorial reading program» a regular day school program with emotionally 

■ ' « ' ■ .' ■ • " • . 

handicapped students, and a regular day sqhool program with mentally retarded. „ 



The Stanford Achievemeivt Tjist was administered to 99 boys in the correc- 
tional inatitution before and after: ILA instruction.. A comparison of the< *' 
means , of this prev and. post-testing disclosed a gain in reading aohievegtent . 
significant at (001 level of confidence. Its Coordinator of Federal Programs 
shared this information with RBS and he alao indicated that ILA was the major 
ins trtidtional system used. « , .* ' . 



..This same administrator ahared^ his : report of the secondary tutorial * ' ' ; ^ 
program which used' ILA Communication Skills. The Metropolitan Achievement 



tetft waa. used in a pre-post sltuatlQn ^xid the average gradie' 'equivalent scores 

-ft! 



for students are as follows i 



Word .Knowledge 
Reading ' 



Total Reading 



l^re-Te^t 
5.5 

* 

5.2 



\ 



Post-Test 



6.3 



Gain 
+ 1.2 

« 

V 1.1 



Data indicate grade . level function, e.g., 5.5 is 5th grade}, 5th'^6nish. 
'pie data display that a Tutorial Reading Program that utilizes ILA, materials 
can be an effective means to raise the reading leveV^o^ sbme students in V' 



efrades 7 thr x 12 . 



Another finding came out of^ informal reports from teachers pf. the etpption 

■ ^<7 -f' »' \ \'* 

ally handic^ipped and mentally retarded students. These reports liidx^cate that° 



ILA was useful for the .emotionally handicapped, but tinsatiafactory with tbe 



mentally retaifded* For this latter group the program moved too swiftly and 
was presented in 'too abstract *terms. « ^ • 



On the whole, this area^of use of ILA as a remediation tool fqr secondary 
st'udeiats shows real prdMse and further exploration is indicated. 



• 4 



SuBiaary^ 



Results of the evaluation show: 

1. In Mathematics, |;he range of ihstructlon was adequate. In 
Coannunication Skills, the scope of ILA Is suitable in six of 
the< eight areas. In Structural Analysis and Vbo.abulary Devel- 
opment, an extension may be desirable.' 

■ . k; ■ ■ . . ■ 

2. Studfents.^progr'es^ ^through the ptograos at a fairly even rate 
with an, average in . Cocitminication Skills of approximately 1.5 
level.' in all areas per 33 working hours, and in Mathematics 

w ^ of approximately 2.54 levels in all areas per 45. 5 hours of 
. *• • irork. ■ / . 

3. ILA Math Program prepares students for the math skills needed 
for the 6ED. - 

4. students feel they are really learning using ILA. 

5. Students ciein read and understand the directions on ttik materials. 



6. The scsle of difficulty of Communication Skills and Math levels 
^-H was coi^firmed using the Adult Basic Learning Examination as 
criteria. However, ILA Math levels A-D need investigating in 
/future /Curriculum development . . 



Findings based on other evaluation data provided to RBS are: 



1« 

2\ 



ILA Math students achieve higher than traditional math students 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 



Students In ILA tend to work purposely an'd have a low drop-<fut 
* rate. . • * ' . . ' 



% The use of ILA as a remediation tool for secondary students 
appears promising » with gains In achievement shown. 




RECOMMENDAJIONS 



in its effort to deyeljop a fiyatero'for providing fcft Individualized 
Learning for Adults, RBS has been successful. During 1971-72, ILA was 

* 

tested and the\r^8ult8 were most encouriiglng. However t the pi^lntliig and 

distribution of materials remains as the major difficulty. Many iiistitu^ 

• ' ■ ■ ■ " ' • 

tions need tLA and are eager 'to use, it provided printing and distributing 
costs' can be kept at or below $50.00. J. . 

I Currently two proposals involving ILA have been submitted. The first 
is/ a grant application to 'the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
A$encies to utilize ILA in three adult correctional institutions and three 
youth Correctional institutions, yarlable sentences, c^rv^p^arances , 
work schedules, 'etc. combine to make open exit cUalBtoom necessary. T I14~" 
with its individualization of procedures and materials, meets the special 
needs of institutionalized learners. 

» • ■ 

The sec'ond proposal is for funds °under the Adult Education Act, 
Section 309 (b) for the rehabilitation of inmates with individualized in- 
/st ruction and career orientation programs. Utilizing ILA and career edu- 
cation, the basic objectives are:' 

1. To raise the literacy and basic math , leva Is of target poptib^ions 
within three State correctional Institutions located in Penn- 
sylvania, New Je^dey, and Delaware to ninthrgrade equivalents. N 



Z» To help participating inmates make sound career choices so that. 
Upon release, their chances of staying out of prison apd of gain- 
ing employment are increased. ' \ 

3. To assess existing learning centers within the three institutions 
and recoimend dianges which would Improve their effectiveness in 
regard to career education \ 



I ■ ■ - ■ . ■ : ... X* 

A. To train. the education staff of the three institutions in the use 
of basic education instructional system and career information.^ 



* .» 



Baaed on, the field test data and results, tHe following, developmental 



efforts are riicomnended: 



Comnunication Skills 



In order to accomodate the varied learning styles of students, the de- 
coding segment should be branched; Levels I, J,,K of the Comprehension 
areas, Literal, Interpeetive , and Evaluative should be redesigned so that 
their content, re la tes,„directly to occupational clusters, i.e.. Research, 
Utilities . Sales . Government . Health . Conmurilcations .. Finance , Manufacturing, 
etc. Ws plan, i/c followed, would enable a stua^nf to select the package 
of testa and Instructional materials appropriate nbc only to his itistruc- 
tioaal level in teading but to his vocational interests as well. 

/■ • • • 

Sequences designed to develop skill in oral and written expression 
\ ■ \ 
should be add6d in order to carry ou^ the conci^t implied in the program 

title, Communication Skills . 

A sequence to teach English as a second language iVnwch in demand 
and should be added. 
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Matheroatics 

Items* In ILA Math levels A-^D should be analyzed and coinpared with 
Items in Level I of ABLE in order to discover the reason for the apparent 
dissonance Indicated by the data reported under Evaluation , 

Additional activities should be the revision and extension of the 
1971 edition to ihclude specific preparation for the General Education 
Development test (GED) and the field test of the newly written booklets 



and tests for the Application^ Area. 



V 
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CONCLUSION . 

13118 report of the Indlvli'ualized Learning for Adults project has 
focused on the procedures, acconpllahments and results of the field 
test conducted during 197W2. The results show that! ; . 

. . ° 1. The ILA system, materials and instruct lof).!! procedures, are 
effective with different kinds of laamers. 

'2t Based on data from f£eld testing, th» >lett ILA curriculum 
program. Mathematics and Conn!anlcatlr/r> ^ullla, hAve been re- 
developed. , : f , *. • 

3. Teacher training materials' have bean developed, field tested, 
refined, re tested, and -found to be highly successful. 

4. Investigation of a viable system for printing and distributing 
materifls has been Initiate^ and should be contlnuad.. 



' With continued effort in curriculum and dissemination development over 

the next few years « ILA can prove to be an effective program in many differ- 

.1 ■ . - ■ 

ent edu(Sational environments. 
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REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 



Raquait for Proposals (RFP) for the publication and distribution of the Indivklualizad Learning 
for Adults (I LA) Program in Mathematics and Communication Skills including requirem«its and 
crKeria for wloetion. 

INTRODUCTION. / , ' 



Research for Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, solicits proposals from publishers of 
educational materials for the world-wide publibation and distribution of the TLA Program, which 
isbeiiHrtleveloped with a grant from the U.S. Office of |du«ation (USOE), Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Under the Copyright Program of the USOE, as set forth in its Copyright Guidelines dated IVlay 9, 
1 970, RBS has been authorized to select a publisher, and enter into an agreement with that pub- 
lisher, for the publication and distribution of these materials, under copyright, on an exclusive 
basis, for a period of ten years, provided that all of the requirements of the Copyright Guidelines 
are m^. The:principal requirement is for the selection of a publisher on a opmpetitiye basis. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS ' 



The ILA Program emphasizes basic skills in Mathematics and Communicatfon and is designed for 
adult students ranging In achievement from totally illiterate to the 9th-{fade reading level. 

The Program has been planned to help the learner achieve mastery of 450 objecnlves. Materials of 
instruction consist of: 450 booklets, 1 25 diagnostic tests, 37 cassettes and other supplemental 
teaching devices. The I LA program contains approximately 6,000 pages. Appropriate record forms 
and an instructor's manual havealso been developed. ■ 

HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT 



The materials were devetoped under the Ackilt Educetidn Act, Sectton 309(b), Special Projects. 
To date, the USOE has funded the project in the amount of $527,000. 

The curriculum materials are presently undergoing their third major revisbn and are being use^ by : 

. Adult Basic Educftion Students 
Institutional Students (State & Local Prisons) 
Junior and Senior High Students (Remedial Educatton) 
Students in Manpower Centers & Vocational*Technical Schools, and others. 

' Results are encouraging and a fully-tested program is expected to be available for publication by 
J>ine1972. ' . ' * ' / 



PUBLICATION GOALS 



The selected publisher will: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



be required to package the program, including editing, refilming, and provide, 
appropriate illustrations and other art work, 

. ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

provide competent sales personnel who are trained to demonstrate I LA to 
those interested in its adoption, ^ 

conduct regional institutes . >r the purpose of demonstrat^ing I LA to potential 
users, and \ 

print, manufacture, stc^ck, catalog, advertise, promote and sell the materials. 

U^OE REQUIREMENTS 



The selected publisher must: 

\ 1 . agree to mark each piece of the material with a legend, to be specified by the 
USOE^hich will state the date wherf the materials will go into the pi|blic 

lin; state that the materials were developed under a contract with a grant 
^from the USOE, but disclaim any official endorserihent of the materials by the 
USOE; 

2. agree to copyright the materials in the name of Research for Better Schools, 
I nc. and to register the copyright in the U.S. Copyright Office within six months 
after the date of publication; 

3. ' agree to recognize the free right of the Government to use the materials for U.S. 
Governrnent purposes; 

4. ! agree to permit the USOE to make perk>dic audits of its books of accounts re- 
lating to sales and royalties of the material^; however, the USOE would not nor- 
mally enpect to exercise that right; and 

9 

5. agree to the ri^ht of the USOE to require termination of the agreement In the 
event of noncompliance by the publisher with the publication agreement; how- 
ever, a review proceduris is provided for the protection of the publisher and 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. 



GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 



1. The publisher will be required to pay royalties in accordance with the schedule 
set forth in its proposal, and to provide semi-annual royalties on a semlrannual 
basis. . , ■> o 
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2. ApprdiDriate termination provisions will be required, 
2.r Arrangements for handling infringements vyill be retTuired 

4. . Arrangementsfor haJ^d^ing^^sputes will be required. 

5. * The publisher will permit Research for Better Schbpls,°l ncfas well as t>ie 
USOE, to audit its books of accounts relative to sales of these materials. 

e contractor/grantee will wacrant the materials published, but only to the 
extent of any royalties which might be due or accrue after a notice of infrin(;|e' 
ent or violation of other right is received. 

CRITERIA FOR PUBLISHER SELECTION 

The /ollowing criteria will be used in evaluating publisher proposals: 




1.. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



The irwestmem the publisher is willing to make in this enterprise^ 
A primary concern here is th6 amount of Inoney -the compisny can make available 
to RBS to supplement Federal and c .her funds available for program and materials 
development. ' 

The amount of calendar time that could be allowed for this effort - 

RB&j-ealizes the importance of early return on investment in private industry and 
has attempted to develop time-lines which are feasible from our point of view yet 
realistic from the'commercial viewpoint. . 

The qualif icationi of the c«m|iiahy to produce and distribute an instructional system 
As can be seen from the prospectus^ we are contemplating more than a textbopl(, so 
a broad experience in marlteting will be important, as well as the comfi^ny's com- 
mitment to teacher training and the installation of new programs. , 

The availability of editorial assittancb- " / 

RBS realizes that the publisher is more than a printer and wants to. (Mfftltlpate in 
the creative aspects of instructional design as well as production and merit eting. 
We are interested in Itnowing how much editorial support can be supplied, from 
initial development through finaMield testing* ■ 

The degree of control which the company is willing to place in R BS' hands - 

Although we would prefer to have complete control over tlie developmental 
process, we understand that you must protect your investment. Therefore, we 
would Wke you to specify what kinds of decisions we would be allowed to make 
and which ones you would reserve for ^yourselves. 
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SUBMISSION OF PROPOSALS 




H proposals are to be submitted in duplicate by March 1 7, 1972. Proposals are to be sent to; 

Dr. Robert G. Scan Ion . ^ , * , 

Researchfor Better Schools, Inc. ^ • 

1 700 Mai'ket Street ♦ 
Suite 1700 \ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

, It is expected that a publisher selection^will be made within 30 days after the deadline for the rece\0lJ 
of proposals. • 



January 25, 1972 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILA 
FIELD TEST' SITfeS 



I. • 



1. Name of Site: 



2. MalllifR^, Address: 



3. Street Address (if different) : 



4* Name! of ILA Coordinator: ^ 

/. / a.'' Telephone Number: 

b Hours Availab le : 



5. Number qf Teachers in the. ILA Program; 

6. * Numb.er o'f Cla,sses in the -ILA Program:. 

' 7. time, .Days of ILA Classes: ] 



S. 'Hours of ILA per Weet^er Student: 



a. Will 'styrdents be permitted to work ^t Uome? ^ 

b. ^ Any limits to amount? . 




9* Description of Area (urban, 1rural.\.):; 



1 



10* Description of Students (age grpup, sojpio-cultrual-economiu, reasohp foi 
attendance^ etc>) ^ 



11. "Description- of Site and of ILA Classroom Locations: 



, 12. What- is the best way to gft to the site from Philadelphia? 



uV Where is the best, most conveni/nt place' to stay on site visits? 



14. Datee^ of Training Sessions: 



No. Participants: ^ 



2. 



( ADULT "ILA 

T£AGHERS BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 



1, Nam^ ot State: _ 

2. Name of Center: 
3« Name; of Teacher: 
4. Sex: 



6i 
7. 
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(1) 
<2) . 

Age Group: 



Male 

Femele.. 



Race: 



(1) 20-29 years 

(2) 30^39 years 

(3) 40-49 years 

(4) 50-59 years 

(5) 60 years or over 



Educational Backgrou|}ilii 



10. Teaching Experience 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



below BA 

BA 

MA 

above MA 



8. Teaching Experience at Center: 



(1) 0-1 year 

<2) ^ 1-2 years 

(3) 2-3 years 

(4) 3-4 years 

(5) 4-8 years 

(6) 8-12 years. 

(7) _ 12-16 years 

(8) J more thi^n 16 years 



(1) 0-1 year 

(2) : ■ 1-2 years 

(3) 2-3 years 

(4) 3-4 years 

(5) 4-8 yftars 

(6) 8-12 years 

(7) 12-16 years 

^8) more than 16 years 

11. How many times a week does 'each 
class group attend the benter? 



9. Teaching Experience in Adult Educ. 

- ■ ' 

(1) 0-1 year 

' * (2) 1-2 years 

^ • . (3) 2-3 years 

(4) 3-4 years 

(?) ^"8 years 
(^) 8-12 years 

(7) [ 12-16 tears 

(8) more than 16- years 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
' (5) 
(6) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



12, 



How many das a groups are you 
presently teachinjg? 



(1) _ 1 

(2) 2 

(3) 3 

(4) „ 4 

(5) _ 5 

(6) 6 

(7) ■ .7 or mord 
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BBTcnpy avaiiflBii 



DEPARTMENT OFHEALIH, EDUCATION, AND WEIF.ARE 

OFFICE OF COUCATION ^, 
WASHINOTONi O.C, a0202 

SPECIAL EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 
ADULT EDUCATION ACT OF 1966, Section 309(b), Title Ul, PX, 89-750 

PARTICIPANT INFORMATION 



0UOOeT eURt AU NO* 8l«itp7|l 
U,$, OCl CONTHA^TyOR GRANT NUMICPI 



FISCAU VKAR OF/AWARO 



\ The trttchor. counselor, or other ataff member will inierview 
MdvfiU out thit form for en/Ch panicipent ui* AduU Basic 
|;ducatlon Special Experimiental DemonMralion Project which 
' ii tupported by the Office of Educaiioii under authority of 
toetlon 309(W of the Adult Educaiion Act of 1966 (Title til. 



P.L.S9'7SQ)* Within two wceka efier tlyb participant enrolla 
in the project, the projeci director will lor^ ard thia form t<>$ 
DHEW.U; S. Office of Education! Bureau of Adult, Vocational, 
and Technical Education, WaaKlngton/D.C. 20202. I 



PART I PART IG^PANT DATA 



NAME OF PARTICIPANT (Print or fypw) 



la, AOORESI (Number, alwen ciry. Suf ftd ZIP ced«; 



a^JIOeiAt SECURITY NUMBER 


• ■ i' ' 
3. SEX . 
A^Q mALE n. rn FEMALE 


lb. COUNTY 1 


U. CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


4. DATE OF OIRTH 


S. U.S. CITIZEN 
A,Q VE8 B. nNO 




6. MILITARY SERVICE (Ii veUran, 4 
/ A.D VETERAN aJIjOISCT 
' REJECTEE 


j¥9 dl«char«e dale> 


MONTH jYE^R 


THER NON-VET/ 


"7. MAkltAL STATUS 

. 0,OMARRrE0 C.nWIO^ 

o.OoivoRceo/Li 


A^l InEVER MARRIED 

3W/WI00WCR 
EOALLY SEPARATED 




e. HEAD OF FAMILY OR HOUSE 
HOLD 

;> a.Oyes ••CU'no Y 




9, PRIMARY WAGE EARNER 

aOyes b^Ono 


' ' 1 

;iO« IS ENOtlSH THE PRIMARY 
UANOUAOE SPOKEN IN T HE 

A. DYES OaNO 


11. LANGUAGE REGULARLY 
SPOKEN IN THE HOME (Ofh» 
th$n EngtUh) 




|2« UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE^ 
CLAIMANT (Ch^ck Pn9) 1 
.1 ' r ■ EX* / 
A.tDrESlB.nN0cO HAliSTEE 


IS. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENT' 

. aQyes bQno . 


H. RACE (Ch0ek Pi%9) 
A,n-WHIT6 

••□negro 
c«0 american indian 

e, n ORIENTAL 
'«jn OTHER 


VS.. IF SPANISH SURNAME (Ch9ek 

A.r-|cuSA|«.^.^^^' / 

R. □ AN«AMiERlCAN 
PUERTO RICAN / 
O.Q OTHER 1 


16. NUMBER OF DEPkENPENTS 
A^mP O^na GQiAND 

^ J '/over 

B.Q 1 vE.Cp^ . / ■ 


17. HANDICAPPED 

/ . 

. A-QyES B.pNO . 

IS. HIGHEST GRADE LEVEL • 
COMPLETED IN SCHOOL 



Sk fy YES B. □ NO (If wyES", complef*. No. 90 and 20A) 



l^. JOB TITLE 



aOA.OATECO ^RLETL D 
MONTH 1 1 YEAI 



21. PRIMARY OCCUPATION TITLE fOive tpeclr/l<;Jo6 deaifin* 



'□a. NONE 

QB.PARTIClPATtjbiN 

fChaclt.aff reldifafirirem«> 



n Ul MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT 

n<S) ON-THiOOB 
TRAINING • 



irlon« 



12* OCCUPATIOri TITLE OF LASI '?ULL«TIME CIVILIAN JOI 



Qd) work/bxperience CDw adult bASIC 

□ UI AOu/t VOCATIONAL ** 

Qiai mil/tary occupational • 



2sJ HAVE YOU EVER BEEN EMPLOYED FULL TIME (af feaat /loura a weelt; CONTINUOUSLY FOR A SIX«MOf!lTH PERlOOt 
A. □ YES □ NO 



li« C^URRENT WORK STATUS (Ch9ek otf) 
I (II EMPLOYED FULL TIME (ef 
laaat $2 houra a wk) 

I (SI bmploybo part T«ME 
fleaa thmt 32 houra a wk) 

rn'(SI UNEMPLOYED IlUT SEEKINO 
^ WORK 

□ (4) NOT IN LABOR FORCE 
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KORM 3t2IOi 1/70 

'V • • 



Sa. IF NOT employed full time, GIVEf RIMARY reason (Chtclt one; _ 

□ (I) UNABLE \0 FIND WORK Qil^ JSoBLeST'^^ ^ ^^'^ (illtSr) 

□ (J) KEEPING H'^USE 

□ (41 SCHOOL 

Qui hetireo 
[□isi not seekino v^ork 
[□(si health probli 



(•I LA^S EDUCATION, 
' TRAINING SKILL, 
EXPERIENCE. OR 
HAS OBSOLETE SKILL 



|(t| CHILD CARE PROBLEM 



OdOl CARE OF OTHER FAMILY 
^ MEMBER 

□ mi CONVICTION RECORD 



71 



/ 



4. 



IV, YCAKS OF CAJCrUL"eMPl.OYMt;NT 
MIQUNPER*! VI.AB W Q-* • f VBAHS 

J l^t YCARI >4ia 10 y 8 Alts 
^ AND OVER 



li^TIMAl CO AVr.M. 
ACC MOUHLV hAHH- 
INGSONUASr I'Ul.L* 
TIMe CIVIUIAN JOO 



ie« HSFCRRCD TO PHOjeCT 0 
plif JOD CPRM 



29, INCPMR 



(I) PARTICIPANT'S CSTIMATCD EARNINGS 
P6R LAST 12 MONTHS 



<2) 'ESTIMAT%D FAMIUT INCOME FOR 
UAiT 12 MONTHS . 



FN ION 
□ (3) CMPLOrCR 
tni4> CHURCH 
f Tl iSI WCLFARg 



'0(6) A06 RCCRUITER OR COUNSRtOR 

/ 

Q<|) RAOIpr TV, OR NEWSPAPER 

□ <•) ANOTHER STUDENT 

□ (9) OTHER fSptcl/y; 



lY. REASON FOR' PARTICIPATION 
□ TO OEJ A JOB 

C2ii) TO GET A dETTER JOI^ 



□ O) ^OR EDUCATION OR 
SBLF*IMPROVEMENT 



Q<4) OTHER fSp«c)/r) 



PART II - AUTHENTICATIOM 



ADDRESS fAum4)«f| 9tt9§t$ cify# ZiP CQ^9) 



I. NAME OF CONTK^CTdR OR GRANTEE 



t. NAME OF PROJECT 



LOCATION OF PROJECT f«iltfttftj 



t. DURATION OF PROJECT 



moM 



4. NAME OF PROJECT DIRECTOR fPrInf or typ9) 



SIGNATURE OF PROJECT DIRECTOR 



»i TITLE OF INTERVIEWER 



SIGNATURE OF INTERVIEWER (ti dUhfnt hwn Ptoleet 

Ptf9CtOf) 



DATE 



DATE (Mo,. D0r$ y990 



Ksr con 



BEST COPY AVAtU^LE 



7. 



. \ 



\ . 





1 
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(0 
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CO 
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(0 
(0 



CO 
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CO 
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0) 

I. 
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SI 



CO 
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5 



g 

o 
u 

9t 



d 
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4) 

2 

I 

4J 

0) 
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& 

4J 
H 



s 
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•H 

3 



H 
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cn 

(0 



CO 
H 
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id 

V) 

•3 

0 
O 
•H 
•U 
CO 
N 



O 



CO 
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5 . 



a 
I 
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CO 
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H 
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•s 
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CO 
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CO 
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8. 



ILA: ERROR (AMD PROBLEM) REPORT FORM 



1. Site Nane: 



2 . Name of Reporter : ;.. ' 

a. stuuent 



3. St^bject: 
a. 

' b • 



teacher 

Mathematics 
J<^(^ia. Skills 



"\ / • ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

\ 4. Entrance Tests: 



b. 



-Mathenotlcsi 
Com. Skills 



Level; 
Level; 



Area; 
Area; 



Page 
Page 



5. Skl^ll Booklets: 

A 

\ (fill In) 



a. 
b. 
c. 
c. 



Level 



Area 



_Sklll Number 
Page Nunber 



6. Describe error, or {problem: 



(check If applicable) 

®« . . • . Ujilt Pre-Test 

f. Unit Post-Test 

g. Skllt Test A 

h. Skill Test B 
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RBS» Inc. 9/1/71 



ILA: TERMINATION FORH 



STUDENT NAME 



9. 



Date of Student's Last ILA Class: 



Reason Given for Dropping Out of ILA Programr 

1. c onpietlon of the ILA program 

2. Illness 
3. 

4. m oved from area 

5. j ob Interference 

■ -6. • 



\ 



change to (Interference -from) other education program^ 



7. 



dropped-out (no particular reason) 



other 
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9/71 

RBS, Inc. 



10. 



INDIVIDUALIZED LEABNING FOR ADULTS 

Research for Better Sctioois, Inc. 

• • • ■ ■ " 

1700 Market Street^^Suite 1700 
Philadelphia, Pa., 19103 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire should be used only with students vho have 
used ILA fot. ten or more hours . 



••i - ■ . . ■ ■ . . 

Directions for Administering: Read each statement aloud. Allow a 
live second response time du^rlng which students record their response 
on a separate answer sheet. Students will circle ^es or no dspendlng 
on which laost nearly exptesses^ their reaction. 



to the Student: All statements refer to ILA. 



1. It Is easy to find the booklet that I -want. 

• •> . ■' ■ ' 

2. 'I am really learning. 

3. ^1 work alone to,o much^-lc[^iiiil^ ptx^ram. 



4« I like to correct ny own work. 

5. The teacher should give me the right booklet When I am ready Xor It. 

6. I like to prescribe for nyseif. & 

7. Working alone gives me a chance to get Ideas clear In nb^ o«m mind. 

8. All students would learn tnore If they were taught this way... 

9. When people correct their own work they often uheat. 
to. I get help whenever I need it* 

11 • The teacher knows more ao she should prescribe for me. 



• V 



11. 



Only Students who have used ILA Math ghould answer the neyt two questions . 

12. I can read the math booklets. 

13. X can understand the directions In the math booklets. 



Only Students who have used the cassettes In Communication Skills 
should answer the next question : 



lA. Thea cassettes. «re helpful. 



Only students who Have used E-H .of Communication Skills sh6uld . .■ . 
answer the 4iext two questions . 

^15. I can read the questions In the Communication Skills booklets. 

16. X can understand the questions in the Coonunication .Ski^s 
booklets. . . - 

General Questions follow ; 

17. )fy eyes have been tested by° a physician or by an eye doctor 
within the last two years. . ^ 



18. I wear glagjt^ when I read. 
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12. 



ilesppnse Sheet for Studet(t Questionnaire 



Center: 



Teacher} 



1* yes no 

2* yes no 

. yes no 

. yes* no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

8. . yes\ no 

9. yes no 



. 1 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 



yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



a; 
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13. 



Iin>IVIDUALIZBD LEARNING FOR AI^ULTS 
Research fo(r Better Schools, !^nc. y 
1700 Market Street-Suite 170p 

■ ■ ■■■ .|- . 

. miadelphla,. Fa., 19103 \ ' 



J 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Teacher's Name: 



Center: 



ILA Subjects Taught: 



Directions:- Please read each statement and circle the response that 
most nVarly expresses your reaction. All statements relate only to 
ILA. 



. . \ 



1. ' Moat^ of iqy -students are self-prescribing. i ' 

■ • v- ■■■ ■ ■ •■ ■. • ■ ■ ■. . ■■ 

\ yes ■, ■ ■ ■ no • 

2. My students tisually mark their own Instructional booklets. / 



\ 



yes 



no 



3. Students quickly learned to get their own booklets. 



/ . 



yes 



no 



4. It Is bstter for students If I write | their prescription fprthem 
vyes . ■ no. 

^5. Many students will cheat If I let th|'em correct their own booklets. 

■ yes ■ ■ ■ ;■ . no 



^. I can usually find time to work wltt^ students when they need help 
in diss. 



1 



\ 



yea 



no 



0 . 
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7* It voirld be better fdr the"^ students if the teaqher gave out 



. all material. „ ' 

yes no 

■ # 

8^ These ILA students are really learning. 

o ■ • • ■ ^ , ■ ■ ' ■ « 

■ yes. 1 • ■ ho ■ ' ■ 

9. Hy class Is 60 big that I cannot always get, to a student' when 
he needs help. j 



yea 



no 



\ 



( 
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' ABSTRACT dF FINAL REPORT 



/INDIVIDUALIZED, LEARNING FOR ADULTS (lU) 



» ■ 



submitted by ' ^ 



RESiAROl FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, INC. 

1700 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19103 
(215) 561-/;100 



Robert G. Scanlon, ExecutlVe\Dlrector, RBS 
Louis M. Magulre, Program Dlri^ctor, Career Education , 
Donald peep, Project Director, yiLA * : " ; 

Ethel Schmidt, Research Asslst^t,! ILA 
'^C. Van Youngman, Research Asslskan't, ILA 

. . \ ; 



to the 



^ BUSINESS' M/^AGEMBNT UNIT 
OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 
BUREAU OF ADULT, VOCATIONAL, AND TECHNiqOi EDUCATION 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON , D. C. 20202 



.THE PROJECT REPORTED HEREIN WAS SUPPORTED BY A° GRANT FROM THE . 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH,: EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
(^RANT NUMBER OEG-O-71-44 12 <324) ADULT EDUCATION ACT, SECTION 309. (b) 



August 1972 



'./" . \ INDIVIOJALIZaj) UEAWIIIW TOR ADULT^ (iU^ 

"•'I • . ' ■ ' ■ •.• » ' • \ "'. ■ i 

EUBEQSE 

The heurogenelty of adult leamrt In ABE hM creattd a need tor an 

■ ' ■ ■■ ■ .■ t?>7- ! , 

individualised learning prograa dcieigned to /nee t the apeciflc goale of eacl]i ^ 

etudent* The frequently erratic attendance of adulte, the fact that a^y li^ave 

. . • - •■ ■ • • ■■■ - ■ ■ j; I ■ 

eiCperiencecl failure eo often that they are not conditioned to expect succeep, 
end the lack. of relevant learning mater if la all eerye to emphasise thia nee4. 
Curricultim materials, incorporated" into an easily nanaged instructional system, 

that aUoi^ for the accurate diagnosis of each student's learning needs are 

• ■ ' ' ■ ^, ■ • , * . •■ - . 

eesential if individualised instruction fo^. adul;:s is to beeone a reality. 

Research for feetter Schools, Inc. idth the cooperation of various state 
departments has been developing and field testing an individualised leSming 
program for adults called lU (Individualised Learuing for Adults). 

, The ILA system of education leads to the mastery of those educailonal 
objectives in the areas of Mathematics and Communication Skills which are 
needed by adults. It includes planning with and guiding adults "in achieving' 
the pbjsctives pertinent to his learning goals. Emphasis is placed on having 
all/learning relevant, individuslised, and personalised within the ILA system. » 

The ILA instructional system includes:. 
1. A set of I^Miavlorsl objectives for esch subject ares 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



2. Diagnostic test Instruments to determine a IstudeVt's 
• competency within the set of objectives. 

S. / Majterials designed to teach the objectives 

4. Methodology which enhances Individualization 
within the Instructional setting 

S« Monitoring and continual a;iises8ment of stucjicnt perfoApance 

6.. Generation of data for evaluating and Improving the 
cvrrlculum and Instructional system* 

ItXs within this context that the application of t|r6 IJJi Ini^tructlonal 

system to ABE classes has been directed* Each of these six elements has to 



be Resent to assure that Individualization does oc^cur. 

The field test ol ILA tool^ place In adult basic education clashes, remedial 
classes In secondac; schools, and In correctional linstitytlons. 



ier!c . 
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CONCLUSIONS 

During , 71-72, the field test of ILA was conducted and the results 
were roost encouraging . ■^. ' 

The ILA continuums in Mathematics and Communication were shown to be 

appropriate In range and content f^r Adult Basic Education. Students did 

, ■ ■ y\, • ., • 

progress through the continuums at a steady rate. \ 

Responses to questionnaires indicated that ABE students working in tile , 

programs felt that ILA was an appropriate itistructional system for their 

■, . . ■ ■ ■ . \ '. •• • 

use. In addition, the system of ILA has proven to be advai^ti^geous in a 

\ \ ' 

remedial setting in secondary schools and in correctional institutions. The 
system also was looked upon favorably by Instructors because ot little, if 
any, disruption whenever hew students enrolled or students dro^^ed out./ 

However, the printing and distribution of materials remain^ ys the major 
difficulty.. Many institutions need ILA and are eager to use it provided . 
printing and di^^^ributing costs can be kept at or below $50 per student. Un- 

fortunately, as «f this writing, efforts tp. turn printing and distributing 

' . N ■ • . ■ \ ■ 

,over to the commercial world have been unsuccessful. . \ 

■ , ■ ■ \ ' . 

In summary, the conclusions of this y^ar of field test are: \ 

1. The ILA system, material^r^nd instructional ptdcedures, are 
effective with diff^nt kinds of learners. 

2. Based on^ta from field testing, the complete ILA curriculum 
program^ Mathematics and Communication Skills, have been re- 
developed . • 

3. . Teacher tiefainlng materials have been developed, f jpld tested, 

refined, retested, and found to be highly successful. 
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4. Investigation of a vl^'ble system for printing and distributing 
m«ti4^1al8 has been initiated and should be continue^' 

With continued effort In curriculum and dissemination development over 

the n^xt few years, ILA can prove to be an effective program in many differ* 

ent educational envlrofiiiients. ' 
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